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The Pioneer and Leader — 


G When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 
1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or _ verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 











benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language ; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. 


Broaden the market for your work. 
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How I Write Sea Stories 


By James B. Conno.tiy 


TueopvorE Roosevett said, “James B. Connolly has written 
what I think are the best sea tales that have ever been written. 


His style is like the singing of the gale!” 


Some of the secrets 


of Mr. Connolly’s long success will be found in this account of 


his launching as an author. 


H°” does a man go about writing a 
sea story? To tell how I came to 
write my first two sea stories may be my 
best answer to that. 

Seventy sail of Gloucestermen were 
cruising for mackerel off the easterly end 
of the Maine coast. Word came of 
great rafts of mackerel schooling off 
Cape Cod; whereupon the entire fleet 
swung off to the westward. 

In those days of all-sail vessels, no two 
Gloucestermen ever sailed the same course 
together without a trial of speed result- 
ing. Imagine seventy of them swinging 
off together before the fine fresh breeze! 
It was a roaring regatta,—drive, drive, 
drive her boy! through one hundred miles 
of blue water to the Cape Cod shore. 

We met with a flurry of mackerel off 
Cape Cod; but we also met with a gale 
of wind with a high running sea; where- 
upon the fleet held another regatta, this 
time a hard beat against the wind and 
sea to Provincetown. The gale was noth- 
ing to worry about; but the sea being 
too rough for fish to show—then why not 
lie comfortably in harbor until the breeze 
o’ wind blows by?—-said the fleet. 

There was a day and night in harbor; 
and after such an experience, the talk 


of the crews was, of course, all of able 
vessels and hard-driving skippers. We 
put out to sea again with our crew still 
talking. 

One night I was walking the deck with 
one of the watch, John McKinnon. Sud- 


denly John stopped dead, shook a clenched 
fist, and shouted: 


“T’ll bust her spars,” 
Said Chester Marrs, 
“But Dll beat the Boundin’ Billow!” 


And right then and there my first sea 
story was born. 

To go back a few years: I came of a 
seafaring ancestry, and I was brought 
up in a seafaring neighborhood in South 
Boston. One of my early recollections is 
of my father and my uncle or some neigh- 
bor coming home from a sea trip and 
telling of their experiences. 

These men took hardship and peril as 
nothing to get excited about ; but let some 
of them get started on the beauty and 
seaworthiness of some favorite vessel and 
they would go lyrical. I must have ab- 
sorbed what they had to say of vessels, 
because at seven years of age, while on 
a summer bank fishing trip with my uncle, 
one of the regular amusements of the crew 
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was to get me to pass judgment on the 
fast and slow vessels of the fleet. 

I grew up, left home, knocked about 
the world, striving always to be making 
trips somewhere, to see strange people 
and strange places. While it was always 
in the back of my head that some day I 
would be writing for a living, I did not 
make these trips to write about. I went 
to places because I wanted to go to them. 
I did feel impelled at times to write about 
my experiences; and sometimes I wrote 
about them from no inner compulsion. I 
needed the money. Most of this writing 
was done for Boston newspapers at space 
rates. 

One September day I went to Glouces- 
ter, though not, as some reviewers have 
had it, with the idea of writing up the 
fishermen. I went there as Director of 
the Gloucester Athletic Club; also to play 
football on the Athletic Club eleven, a 
semi-professional team. 

I stayed in Gloucester that fall and 
winter. My job offered me plenty of 
leisure to loaf along the water front, in 
the offices of vessel owners and outfitters, 
in the fo’c’s’les and cabins of fishing 
vessels. I came to know many fishermen, 
skippers and hands both. I met famous 
captains, great sail carriers, and fish 
killers. I came to know them intimately, 
to sail with several of them afterwards. 

One winter gave me my fill of lead- 
ing gymnasium classes. I chucked my 
Gloucester job in the spring. Two months 
later I went to Paris. I had been to 
Europe before this; once as a saloon 
passenger on an ocean liner and once as 
a hand on a cattle boat. This time I went 
steerage and came back steerage, and in 
those days steerage was steerage, not 
tourist. 

After my return from Europe, I stuck 
around home for a few weeks. During 
this time I wrote two boys’ stories for 
the Youth’s Companion. I wrote them to 
repay money I borrowed from friends in 
Europe to keep me going in Paris. I had 
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done two stories for the Companion be- 
before going to Europe. They paid me 
fifty dollars each for them, and I thought 
it pretty soft—getting fifty dollars for 
something a fellow could write between 
breakfast and lunch of a morning. It 
certainly beat free-lancing for the news- 
papers at five dollars to eight dollars a 
column. 

Early that fall I went to Gloucester 
and made the seining cruise of which I 
have spoken. I made that cruise pri- 
marily for my own enjoyment; and yet I 
think now that I was by this time nursing 
the notion of writing about it some 
day. Knocking about among all sorts 
and conditions of men had served to make 
it clear to me that the fishermen of my 
boyhood days and the Gloucestermen of 
my previous winter were great fellows. 

To return to the deck of the Monarch 
and John McKinnon on that October 
night. That “bust her spars” outburst 
of John’s was like a self-starter to my 
memory. A dozen sea adventures I had 


listened to, various experiences of my 


own, tales that had been anchored down 
in my subconsciousness since my boyhood 
days at home—these now broke free of 
their deep moorings and came bobbing up 
for recognition. When John went below 
after his watch, I stayed on deck. 

I knew nothing of Chester Marrs or 
the Bounding Billow, except what John’s 
three lines of verse had told me; but I 
did not have to know. My imagination 
had been aflame for a week with tales of 
the same sort of man he must have been. 
As for his vessel, I had only to recall a 
dozen or twenty able vessels as they came 
driving into Provincetown Harbor from 
the gale to envision a proper vessel for 
such a spar-buster. Before I went below 
I was singing to myself lines of a little 
song to fit into John McKinnon’s climax. 

After returning home from that seining 
cruise I did not at once turn to and try 
to write stories of them. I did write a 
two-and-a-half column article for the 
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Boston Transcript of the night drive of 
our vessel to Provincetown in the gale of 
wind. 

It was two months later before I 
thought of writing any fiction around 
our Gloucestermen. 

One Christmas week, being out of cash, 
I began to wonder if I could write a story 
for the big magazines. I had talked a 
few times before clubs and frequently to 
groups of friends of my Gloucester expe- 
riences. A friend, a pretty good judge 
of writing, came to me one day, saying: 
“Why don’t you work some of your 
Gloucester experiences into fiction? Here’s 
a sea story here.” He held up a magazine 
of large circulation, with a well-known 
author’s name attached. “You can talk 
a better sea story than that. Write as 
you talk.” 

So on this cold December day, I sat 
down to write my first sea story. My 
family lived in an old-fashioned house on 
the slope of Dorchester Heights in South 
Boston. It was a cold morning on the 
hill. No fire had been started in the 
living-room or dining-room heaters; so 
into the kitchen I went to keep myself 
warm. My mother rolled pie crust on 
one end of the kitchen table and I wrote 
my first sea story on the other end of 
the table. 

I wrote that story in longhand, and to 
this day I write my first drafts of stories 
in longhand. I wrote it as fast as I 
could drive a pen over the paper. It was 
begun after breakfast and finished by 
lunch time. That first draft ran from 
four thousand to four thousand five hun- 
dred words. I sent it to a friend to be 
typed, a friend who could read my most 
hurried penmanship, and who _ never 
pushed me for payment. 

That story is told by a fisherman to 
other fishermen in the fo’c’sle of a Glouces- 
ter vessel on a night in harbor after a 
gale of wind. Here and there the story- 
teller breaks into song. When I started 
that story, I had no thought of a song in 
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it; but as the story-teller got warmed up, 
the occasion and the company demanded 
song, so he just naturally “busted” into 
song; and there was I, without ever in- 
tending it, writing stanzas of a fisher- 
man’s song that had never been sung or 
written by anybody. including myself, in 
all the world before. The song rolled off 
the end of my pen as the story-teller had 
need of it, beginning with: 

When she swings her main boom over 

And she feels the wind abaft, 


The way she’ll walk to Gloucester ’ll 
Make a steamer look a raft. 


For she’s the Lucy Foster, 
She’s a seiner out o’ Gloucester, 
She’s an able, handsome lady, 
And she’s going home. 


The title of that story was “A Chase 
Overnight.” 

Next morning I sat in the kitchen again 
and wrote another story, this one being 
about Chester Marrs and the Bounding 
Billow, the one I should have done first, 


perhaps. I titled it “Reykjavik to 
Gloucester.” Fishermen pronounce it 
Rik-kie-vik.) 


Before beginning that second story, I 
wrote out the song that had taken shape 
in my mind after John McKinnon went 
off watch that night off Cape Cod. Here 


is the song: 


°Twas sou’ sou’ west 

Then west sow’ west 

From Rik-kie-vik to Gloucester: 
°Twas strainin’ sails 

And buried rails 

Aboard the Lucy Foster. 


Her planks did creak 

From post to peak, 

Her topm’sts bent like willow! 

“T’ll bust her spars,” 

Said Wesley Marrs, 

“But I'll beat the Boundin’ Billow!” 


I named the vessel Lucy Foster to rhyme 
with Gloucester, and I changed the name 
Chester to Wesley because the hard “s” 
in spars was a perfect echo to the hard 


“s” in Wesley; assonance, an old rhetoric 











teacher of mine would have said; as 
doubtless he would also have said that 
Rik-kie-vik to Gloucester connoted more 
romance than a drive from the fishing 
banks to Gloucester. 

After reading that song, which my 
mother said I sang to myself as I wrote 
it down, there was only the intellectual 
pick-and-shovel work of actual writing 
and rapid filling in of the outlines of that 
song to have my story. 

The first draft of that second story 
ran about three thousand five hundred to 
four thousand words; and that, too, was 
finished by lunch time. I went over both 
stories when they came back to me typed, 
—smoothing out and filling in—mostly 
filling in—one going over fattened them 
up one to six thousand words, the other 
to five thousand words or so. (My short 
stories always fatten up in the going 
over.) Some are enlarged twice their 
original length, and that when I thought 
them pretty nearly what they are going 
to be finally. I had the two stories typed 
over, altered or added another dozen or 
twenty words, and they were ready for 
the editor. In later days I went over my 
stories more than once. 

In those early days I wrote my first 
draft of every short story in a single sit- 
ting. I still think it is the best way, if 
a man has the abounding vitality to storm 
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all the way through; but that calls for 
youth. Nowadays, it has to be a good 
day, a specially good day, when I even 
attempt it. 

Those first two stories were sent to 
Scribner’s Magazine, with a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for their return. 
In ten days or so I got a letter from Mr. 
Burlingame, the editor. He enclosed a 
check to pay for both stories, asked me if 
I had ever written anything else, and 
would I come in to see him when next I 
was in New York. I wrote scores of 
stories and articles for Scribner’s after- 
wards. 

It is interesting, to myself, at least, to 
note how, in writing those two first stories, 
I brought myself clear up to date in the 
telling of one, and went back to myself 
as a little boy in the other. In one I was 
living over again some recent thrilling 
experiences; in the other I was the little 
boy on the waterfront watching out for 
the brave vessels coming in from sea. 
That story closes with little Johnnie 
Duncan looking out to sea for vessels, all 
the while singing to himself: 


“T’ll bust her spars,” 
Says Wesley Marrs. 
“But I'll beat the Boundin’ Billow!” 


Our early days do have a lot to do 
with shaping our minds, don’t they? 





It is hard for America to get very worried about the collapse of 
civilization. Somehow, people have the feeling that on the morning after 
the collapse, Eddie Cantor would bring out a book called “Yoo Hoo, 
Disaster!’ which would sell a hundred thousand—The New Yorker. 
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Dividends from History 


By Marion Harney Hutcuinson 


Mrs. Hurcuinson has had wide experience in writing for news- 


papers and magazines. 


ISTORICAL novels have long en- 
joyed a prominent place in the 
literary sun. But never has universal his- 
tory been treated with such cleverness, 
vigor, and enthusiasm as at the moment. 
In every field dominated by the written 
word, the historic background provides 
data for story, play, article, or essay. 
“The true humanist,” says Pater, “can 
never wholly lose interest in anything that 
has ever deeply interested humanity.” 
Writers draw upon history from the 
beginning of the world up to the immedi- 
ate past. Their yearly output of his- 
torical material is proof that this is a 
rich and profitable source. Readers find 
in historic works, whether fact or fiction, 


stimulation and enjoyment. That history 
“takes” is evidenced by the demand for 
books, stories, and articles of this type. 


Certain novelists have made historical 
books a definite part of their output. 

By the magic of Rafael Sabatini, Cap- 
tain Blood of the Spanish Main, Scara- 
mouche, paladin of the Third Estate, and 
the grim Sea Hawk are brought to life. 
These historical novels of Sabatini have a 
two-fold effect. To the story-lover, they 
bring the joy of a tale well told. To the 
student of history, they give new insight 
into the stirring times Sabatini recreates. 

Early European history, with its ro- 
mance, its bloodshed, and high adventure 
also comes vitally alive in the novels of 
Blasco Ibanez. Another popular author, 
Louis Joseph Vance, deals with the 
realism of the immediate past in Europe. 
Latin America, Russia, and the minor 
European nations appear again and 
again as the background for historic 
novels of the day. 


Certain novelists, choosing a familiar 
locale, delve into its past, as well as its 
present. James Oliver Curwood, choosing 
the Canadian Northwest, drew also on the 
history of Old Quebec. Zane Grey, sing- 
ing the ballad of the lyric and adventur- 
ous West of today, does not neglect the 
earlier West of Indians and pioneers. 
Peter B. Kyne relived with his readers 
the gold rush which brought countless 
hordes to California. 

There are novelists who combine novels 
with other forms of prose writing, bring- 
ing to each the grace and ease of long 
practice. Of such is Joseph Hergesheimer 
for whom the past, romantic and beauti- 
ful, quiet and a trifle luxurious, has such 
a profound fascination. In his “Quiet 
Cities,” he presents fictionized pastels of 
important cities of the past. No period 
has been so overtaxed as that of the Civil 
War, yet Mr. Hergesheimer compiled a 
series of sketches on the Southern leaders, 
under the general title of “Swords and 
Roses.” 

Irvin Cobb toasted his own home state, 
Kentucky, with “Red Licker,” his story 
of her glorious past. Clark Venable took 
us back to the Texas of Sam Houston in 
his “All the Brave Rifles.” John Erskine, 
bringing us a new and rather startling 
method of handling historic material, has 
afforded us insights into the “private 
lives” of many classic characters. 

Rupert Hughes has opened the doors 
of the past of almost every period in 
American history. Robert W. Chambers 
is another history-lover who paints word 
pictures with high colors. Other writers 
utilizing the historic background are 
Booth Tarkington, Ben Ames Williams, 
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Clarence Buddington Kelland, Stewart 
Edward White, and Owen Wister. 

Nor have the women novelists neglected 
to pluck threads from the rich tapestry 
of the past. Edith Wharton has given us 
fine etchings of old-time New York. 
Honore Willsie Morrow, who belongs to 
the West, dug deep into her own state 
and unearthed new-old tales of the Oregon 
trail. Later, she dug into New England 
history in her “Father of Little Women.” 
Edna Ferber has made history and the 
dramatic episode in our national life pay 
high dividends. “Show Boat” preserved 
the glitter and romance of the early days 
along the Mississippi. “Cimarron” ap- 
pears to have caught the very breath of 
early Oklahoma. Colonial Connecticut is 
featured in her latest novel, “American 
Beauty.” Kathleen Norris drew on early 
California in her “Certain People of Im- 
portance.” Gertrude Atherton has gone 


back into the early civilizations for her 
historic matter. 
The practice of these novelists proves 


that it is not necessary to write historic 
lore entirely. They turn from the writing 
of contemporary fiction, based on every- 
day life, to the romance, the beauty, the 
significance of the past. They command, 
thus, the present and the past. They add 
not only to their income, but to their 
“universal-mindedness.” What they have 
to say to us is more significant because 
they have known intimately what has gone 
before. And the wise prophet bases his 
prophecies for the future on the perform- 
ances of the past. 

So much for historic novels. Now come 
books which are not “straight” history, 
but which hold a distinct place in historic 
output. Suggestive of these are: Norman 
B. Angell’s “The Story of Money,” a sur- 
vey of money from its original source; 
Agnes C. Laut’s “Romance of the Rails” ; 
Garnett Laidlaw’s “Pageant of the Pack- 
ets,” the story of the Mississippi steam- 
boats; Edmund Pearson’s “Dime Novels,” 
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covering the seventy years in which these 
paper-covered books have been printed. 
Any of these books may have found its 
inception in an article or series of articles. 

Biography—the history of the indi- 
vidual—is increasingly popular. Our 
great men and women have been written 
and rewritten. Yet, every year, there 
are new viewpoints, new historic lore to 
be brought forth. Abraham Lincoln, for 
instance, whose life has called forth thou- 
sands and thousands of words, appears 
again. This time a two-volume story is 
being offered, based on the historical 
“tie-up” of his fifty-six years of life. 

Everything has been written? Could 
there be any new way of presenting the 
American Indian? Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, the first woman to be appointed a 
member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, found one. She presents the 
Indian from the woman’s angle in her 
“Story of the Red Man.” Frank G. 
Applegate spent almost a lifetime gather- 
ing material for his “Indian Stories for 
the Pueblos,” which is almost a complete 
history of that race written from a differ- 
ent angle. 

Juvenile markets offer opportunities 
for historical material. Albert Payson 
Terhune tells somewhere that, early in 
his writing career, he made the surprising 
discovery, for him, that history was the 
favorite topic with boys and girls. He 
was speaking particularly of the children 
of New York’s East Side, but any libra- 
rian would be apt to agree. Boy and girl 
readers do like history. But the complaint 
was that history books were too dry, too 
difficult to read. Juvenile-history books 
have, therefore, known drastic changes. 
Historical novels, especially for boys, are 
very popular. So are “straight” histories 
and fact-books, if presented in an enter- 
taining manner. One of the most sugges- 
tive of these was Julia Taft Bayne’s “Tad 
Lincoln’s Father,” bringing juvenile 
readers a new viewpoint on Lincoln. 
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In juvenile writing the historic back- 
ground must be thoroughly studied. 
Material must be presented as _ realisti- 
cally, and as entertainingly, as possible. 
Fact-articles must be treated not as dry 
material, but as desirable additions to 
the child’s present knowledge. In pre- 
senting historical lore for children, you 
are not an archeologist digging up dried 
mummies. You are as a genie uncovering 
hidden jewels. 

To establish primary contact in the 
historical field, try the article. The his- 
tory of your city, state, or town will pro- 
vide the initial germ. By reading and 
research you accumulate facts. Historical 
articles sell readily. Newspapers, espe- 
cially the Sunday editions, are in the mar- 
ket for well-written, illustrated articles 
on the achievements or the foibles of the 
founders of your town. 

There will be bound copies of your 
local newspaper at the library. These 
will show you not only what has been 
written, but suggest possibilities for your 
articles. To save time, write to the editor 
suggesting your idea. It may already 
have been over-written. As a second step: 
historical articles in magazines. For 
these, consult the Periodical Index in the 
library. Merely to run through these is 
to realize the possibilities in this field. 
Often historical articles written in some 
distant city will suggest ideas nearer 
home. 

After studying historical articles for 
content, style, and type of illustration, 
acquaint yourself with the historic places 
in your territory. If there is an anti- 
quarian or an historical society, discover 
whether it owns any collections. Members 
of such societies submit papers and re- 
ports, based on individual research, which 
might make good article material. The 
custodian of the society’s rooms would be 
a good person to cultivate. If there is an 
Art Museum, you can obtain there much 
lore on antiques, paintings, old pewter, 








and armor. The thing is, first, to culti- 
vate in yourself a flare for the historic. 

Then, inquire as to your local collec- 
tors. Antique-lovers collect old glass, old 
silver, furniture, dolls, flags, even the 
shoe-buckles of Revolutionary patriots. 
These may be seen through appointments 
with the collectors. To write of them may 
require additional study and here, again, 
the Art Museum and the library will aid 
you. If suitable illustrations may be had; 
if the historic background or family back- 
ground, in case the collection is of family 
heirlooms, may be had; the story will “go 
over,” at least with the local press. Col- 
lections must be unusual to make the col- 
lectors or the art magazines. 

After collections, as good material, 
come the historic landmarks. Some of 
these, especially houses, will have been 
preserved by some society, national or 
local. Or, an historic house may be in 
need of preservation. A story, then, may 
be written from one of three angles: from 
the angle of its historic significance; con- 
cerning the society which is preserving it; 
or as a plea that it shall be saved. Strive 
to procure interior views of old houses. 
Good exterior views may often be taken 
with a snapshot camera. 

The third general source of material 
lies with the people—great, significant, or 
merely typical, who lived in your terri- 
tory during its yesteryear. The great 
men and women will have been written up. 
But there are always new angles to any 
story. News “tie-ups” are used when the 
100th anniversary of the great one’s birth 
comes about, or when it is a century since 
your patriots repulsed the British or the 
Indians. Study old newspapers, old 
pamphlets, old diaries, family records, 
deeds. These may often give you the 
“tie-up” on which to again unearth an 
old story. 

From my notebook of stories written 
and published come these, suggestive of 
others you may write: “Beaus and Belles” 
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of the early days in my county. This was 
based on the first “four hundred” families 
and was illustrated with copies of ances- 
tral portraits. Another article was con- 
cerned with direct descendants of those 
who came over in the Mayflower. Another 
was a group story of all the houses, here- 
abouts, owned by a society organized to 
preserve historic homes. “Keeping the 
Farm in the Family” was the story of 
one hundred farms which have passed 
down through the generations of the 
same family. All these required serious 
research, time, and travel. 

Historical articles, more than any other 
form of writing, require patience, time, 
study, and travel. You must view the old 
houses, or see the collections of which you 
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would write. Often articles sold to the 
local press can be rewritten, “de-local- 
ized” somewhat, and sold to national or 
sectional magazines. National magazines 
buy historical articles. Juvenile and 
women’s magazines offer good markets. 
A recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, in which two out of five articles were 
historical, proves that such material has 
a definite reader-demand. 

Above all things, historical writing de- 
mands accuracy. Names, facts, dates 
must be verified. One cannot take things 
for granted in this field. It should, then, 
afford excellent practice for the beginner 
and the professional writer and should, if 
you will dig down deep enough, yield 
dividends. 


The Tools of Literary Fame 


By Lovis Duncan Ray 


An advertising and fiction writer who has contributed other 
helpful material to Tue Writer. 


HAT shall the young writer strive 

to put into his fiction to cause it to 
live? Apparently, the answer is that 
stories which will still vibrate in the hearts 
of readers a century or two centuries or 
a thousand years hence must narrate a 
series of episodes in terms of the human 
impulses, sentiments, reflexes, emotional 
struggles, joys and tears, fears and 
hopes, and profound destinies of char- 
acter types, who are the dramatis per- 
sonae of the fiction. 

The story is told largely about common 
and possible things, and represents a 
struggle between forces towards an ob- 
jective that is in doubt. The objective is 
reached by a principal character, around 
whom the story centers. The success or 
failure in reaching the objective is a re- 
sult of the emotional resourcefulness of 
the character, his ability to take advan- 


tage of the opportunities of the opposing 
forces and to increase the advantages and 
power of the forces which are on his own 
side. 

Around this story are stage properties, 
which are often mistaken for the story. 
These are atmosphere, episode, literary 
form and rhetoric in its phases, unique 
incident or setting. Also, there is “plot,” 
not in the meaning of intrigue, but in the 
sense of “plan” or arrangement. The 
story may also incorporate another ele- 
ment, known as “theme,” usually some 
moral idea. 

Also, at any given time, there is a 
“fashion” in stories. During the days of 
Edgar Allan Poe, morbidity and horror 
were essential. In the days of Sir Walter 
Scott there was a certain leisurely ver- 
bosity. Rudyard Kipling introduced a 
type of smart, lucid presentation. These 
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are also stage properties of the story, and 
should be so regarded. 

These externals of fiction loom too 
large in the vision of the writer. There is 
glamor in strange settings, and tempta- 
tion in rhetorical effects. A synopsis tells 
the story as a history of its incidents in 
sequence, but the story itself should pre- 
sent the impulses, ambitions, and reac- 
tions of its principal characters, while 
they act out in episodes, incidents, and 
conversations an expansion of the mate- 
rial in the synopsis. Strange settings and 
atmosphere, and tricks of bright writing, 
a plot of excessive complexity or even 
originality, or a theme—all these bear the 
relation that body finish bears to the 
motor in a car, the relation of the non- 
essential to the essential. 

The reader of the story must be made 
to know the main characters so well that 
he can judge how and why they act, de- 
cide, give way, or push forward against 
opposition. He is told what these differ- 
ent types are by their acts under a choice 
of courses, their reactions as told in con- 
versation, by a certain amount of descrip- 
tion, by episodes that call these traits of 
character into evidence. The purpose of 
giving this knowledge of the characters in 

_their different guises and types under 
various difficult conditions is to awaken 
the reader’s own sympathies, his own 
heart emotions, the reader’s emotional 
participation in the story. This latter 
achievement is at the heart of successful 
fiction. 

The story carries a modification of the 
principal character’s traits as an indi- 
vidual, showing him to both influence en- 
vironment and the characteristics of 
others and also showing him influenced by 
the external forces which bear upon him. 
He should be a somewhat different indi- 
vidual in the end from that which he was 
at the beginning. 

There are countless thousands of indi- 
viduals around every writer, each having 
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differences of character and different re- 
actions. The artificial “character” in a 
piece of fiction is a carefully chosen as- 
sembly of the traits necessary to the 
character’s part in the plot or interwoven 
tissue of episodes that interact among 
themselves and create appropriate char- 
acter reactions of different kinds. The 
writer gets this artificial character from 
living characters round about him, each 
character in the story being appropri- 
ately in contrast of some sort with all the 
others. The reactions of the story char- 
acters are equally taken from the reflexes 
of different living characters. 

It will be seen, then, that a fictionist 
must have a peculiar mental relation to- 
wards other people of every kind, and be 
constantly studying them and their indi- 
vidualities. Dickens was the great master 
of characterization derived from this at- 
titude to people. He created consistent 
characters so that a story could display 
the inner soul of a Pickwick or Sam 
Weller. Acts, reactions, spoken phrases, 
etc., all rang true for each particular in- 
dividual. 

Scott introduced romanticism, and 
established “types” of different classes. 
He was followed by many other writers. 
All these together created clichés of fic- 
tional Americans, fictional English, fic- 
tional pirates, fictional Indian chiefs, etc., 
accepted by readers, but not true to life. 
Over-emphasized realism swung the pen- 
dulum to the uncouth and crude and ugly, 
also a cliché. The writer should strive to 
picture life clearly and exactly and truly. 
Many Americans are like Frenchmen, 
Frenchmen like Spaniards, Spaniards like 
Scotchmen—and a proper narration of 
the highest type using such characters 
will faithfully indicate these natural re- 
actions and mannerisms true to the fact 
that they are like members of other na- 
tionalities. 

A story that will live has to center 
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around some heart problem and theme of 
universal interest to readers, irrespective 
of any one generation or stage of civiliza- 
tion. Very natural and vividly living 
people must arouse the emotions of the 
reader through created sympathies and 
aversions, and feeling for the favored 
characters. The rhetorical form of the 
story, its atmosphere, its plot, and its 
technique of narration should not be ob- 
trusive, nor should the story be couched 
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in the fashionable “style” of the moment. 
Otherwise, these elements will obscure 
later the concentration on the emotional 
drama and its actors. 

All this is a very large order to fill. 
There is both creation and repression to 
be done. A story that will make a classic 
is much harder to write than a story that 
will be forgotten in a year or two, but 
there is a liberal education in good fic- 
tionizing to try to write it. 


The Attic Salt Shakers 


By Maristan CHAPMAN 


MaristaN CHapMAN’s new novel, “The Weather Tree,” was 
chosen for January by The Book League of America. 


ANY an architect would make but 
a poor showing if he had to erect a 
building with his own hands, and a 
famous senior wrangler was fain to con- 
fess that, since he could neither add nor 
subtract with any accuracy, he was forced 
to get some one to do the actual working 
of the problems, the solution of which he 
could direct with ease. So those who are 
incurably literary and yet incapable of 
original composition may well find their 
vocation in the working of literary prob- 
lems. 

There is a luckless band of writers 
whose work rises clear of the “popular” 
type, while it yet falls short of being good 
writing. These have, as a rule, under- 
standing and perception of unusual value, 
yet there is an inhibition somewhere in the 
system which prevents forceful expres- 
sion. If such as these would work along 
the line of reviewing and criticizing, and 
practice that art sincerely instead of pro- 
ducing mediocre fiction, the reading pub- 
lic might be led in safer paths. 

The criticism of produced work by 
recognized authors is in sufficiently mis- 
cellaneous hands, yet a cursory glance at 


contemporary literary criticism shows us 
all books as of equal value. The phrase, 
“an enduring work; a book that will live 
to delight future generations” alternates 
with its companion, the damn-with-faint- 
praise expression, “a readable book, if 
one wants a light story to pass away an 
idle hour.” These and their variants are 
clapped on to the book in hand. 

But their ebullience does not perma- 
nently affect general opinion; it merely 
addles it for the time being, and a book 
once fairly launched will prosper or sink 
by its own merits. 

Published writing works out its own 
karma—but what of the student writers 
and their early efforts? It is a noble thing 
to be able to criticize “made” books, to 
blow them up to fabulous size or to punc- 
ture them as may seem best, -but a more 
subtle touch is needed in dealing with the 
immature. 

Between the critic as commonly under- 
stood (with whom is confounded the re- 
viewer), and the literary critic who, for 
a moderate reading fee, undertakes to 
criticize the work of beginners, there is 
a difference of kind as well as of degree. 
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It would seem, from a glance through 
the advertisements in some publications, 
that any one with literary leanings can 
augment his meagre earnings as an author 
by setting up as a critic, without a cer- 
tificate or license to trade. Though liter- 
ary criticism is styled a “profession,” it 
is a pity that it should be so in the in- 
vidious sense of the term. The concom- 
itant factors of “loving books” and 
“needing money” are not the sole elements 
of successful criticism; yet with no‘other 
qualifications a critic may set up in busi- 
ness. 

Some day the colleges may realize that 
to bound the flood of fiction let loose by 
trained story writers there must be an 
adequate supply of critics. They will 
appreciate that one whose talents lie in 
this direction is as worthy of training as 
a “creative” writer. In order to qualify 
to a given standard, at least three years 
of intensive study will be necessary. 

Let us see what a critic should be made 
of: 

A sharp nose for technique is the prime 
requisite, in order that judgments on 
technical skill may be just and authorita- 
tive. The critic needs breadth and depth 
of literary experience, a mind large 
enough to grasp the significance of a 
work, and a power of live judgment that 
can sort out the enduring from the 
ephemeral. 

He who looks after the student-writer 
must have, in addition to his professional 
knowledge, a phenomenal amount of 
patience and sympathetic understanding. 
Inasmuch as students are largely of the 
just-out-of-school age, the work merges 
with that of the high-school English 
teacher. Much of it amounts merely to 
a correction of themes which are pre- 
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sented in all solemnity as ready for pub- 
lication. In all branches of the work it 
is as necessary to know the student as to 
known the subject. Criticism and sugges- 
tion should be delivered according to the 
writer’s powers of absorption, not at the 
arbitrary inclination of the critic. 

Lack of inspiration for original work 
is rather an advantage than a handicap 
to a critic, as a more unimpassioned 
judgment may be brought to bear on the 
work. One who is inspired spasmodically 
to do original writing may prove unreli- 
able as a critic, because of two factors: 
first, there is a tendency to favor his own 
style or form unduly when a client’s work 
is in review; and, secondly, there is a 
proneness to be set off at a tangent on 
original production by some chance sug- 
gestion in a manuscript. 

The critic who is also a writer is in 
great danger of unconscious plagiarism, 
for the confused impression left by a suc- 
cession of stories is likely to trick him into 
the belief that he has conceived an 
“original” plot. 

These facts do not absolve the critic 
from the close study and technical prac- 
tice of writing. This may seem a false 
distinction to those who maintain that a 
man can either write or he cannot. Never- 
theless, there is a wide difference between 
technically perfect writing and live com- 
position. 

Byron’s stinging comment: 

“A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save censure—critics all are ready made,” 


must be out-dated, and critics must be 
“made” with as careful a hand as writers. 
A critic should be a competent worker in 
his own trade, and not merely a writer 
who has been spoiled in the making. 





Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


V—W oMEN IN NEwSPAPER Joss 


By Harianp F. Mancuester 


AUTHENTIC sketches of an ever interesting world to writers, 


The Fourth Estate. 


:* was in 1889 that Nellie Bly was com- 
missioned by a New York newspaper 
to travel around the world in less than the 
eighty days allowed by Mr. Jules Verne 
to his character, Phileas Fogg. 

Nellie Bly was one of the first news- 
paper women in the country. When she 
suggested the stunt to her editor, he told 
her that it was impossible for a woman to 
travel without a protector, and that they 
would send a man instead. 

“Send the man,” said Nellie Bly, “and 
I’ll start for some other sheet and beat 
him.” 

The editor looked at her again, and 
told her that he guessed she could go 
ahead. 

Since that time, women in an unending 
procession have been marching up to city 
editors and telling them shyly, hopefully, 
or brazenly, what they could do. Every 
June trim, bright, well-poised youngsters 
fresh from ivy-clad halls walk up to the 
desk and set forth in persuasive form their 
ambitions and qualifications. And the 
editor’s heart is wrung and twisted as he 
tells them there is no vacancy in the staff, 
or cravenly suggests that they leave their 
names and addresses so that he can let 
them know “if anything turns up.” They 
go, and he breathes a sigh of relief. 

Once in a great while, one of them gets 
by, no one knows precisely how. One girl 
we know simply sat down and went to 
work, and no one had the heart to call 
the police. Newspaper men are a senti- 
mental lot. One had a letter from her 
father, who was a war-time pal of the big 
chief. What could he do? Some walk in 


when the staff is short, make an impres- 
sion of brilliant ability, and land the job. 

Some, perhaps more fortunate, are 
specialists. They know all about vitamins 
and place-cards, how to decorate living 
rooms, or what women should wear. Men 
don’t like to write about these things, and 
competition is, therefore, limited to the 
hundreds of other ladies seeking the 
woman’s page jobs. 

Just how many women work on news- 
papers in the United States is not known, 
but a statistical survey shows that there 
are some 5,700 women editors and re- 
porters, including those in the magazine 
and book fields, where women are far more 
numerous than in newspaper offices. And 
there are, in the United States, 2,215 
daily papers. 

Disregarding temporarily the special- 
ized fields and considering the chances of 
a girl to be a reporter, things look even 
slimmer. Of eight metropolitan news- 
papers that come to mind, two have three 
women reporters each, one has two, two 
have one each, and in three all the repor- 
torial work is done by men. That is, 
eight newspapers employ a total of ten 
women reporters. As we have intimated, 
this condition-is by no means due to lack 
of supply. One New York daily averages 
a thousand women applicants a year, and 
hires perhaps one; few large newspapers 
are besieged by less than two or three 
hundred girls per annum. 

Is there a conspiracy against women in 
the city room? Stanley Walker, city 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
in writing a piece about the matter, stated 
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that baffled women accuse city editors of 
being afraid of them, the theory being 
that males are aware that women see 
through them at a glance, and refuse to 
employ them in order to keep from feeling 
cheap. Well, no scales have been invented 
which will weigh sex prejudice, and if this 
were true (we use the subjunctive), it 
would be no less a fact for being a psycho- 
logical one. 

Lest the aspiring lass who reads these 
lines become too morose, she should recall 
at once that statistics are often deflating 
to the ego. Take the per capita wealth, 
for instance. You have more money than 
that, and so have I. Insurance mortality 
figures and predictions in tooth paste ad- 
vertisements are always gloomy, but we 
rise above them. In spite of the hurdles, 
women do get newspaper jobs. Glance 


about at any mass interview or luncheon 
to a visiting mogul and you’ll see plenty 
of them. They did; so can you. 


Let us now fall back upon our good old 
friend, the case method. Here are news- 
paper girls: 

Mary L. She graduated at an Eastern 
college where she was an editor of the 
campus weekly and sang in the glee club. 
Seeing no opportunity for attractive work 
in her small Western town, she went to 
Boston and sought work as a reporter. 
She received favorable hearings, for she 
had been college correspondent for a Bos- 
ton paper, but there was no immediate 
opening. She got a job as assistant 
editor of a small trade publication. The 
pay was low, but she learned things about 
editing and newsgathering in a limited 
field. Meanwhile, she kept the city editors 
aware of her existence. Her appearance 
was keen, she was reasonably attractive, 
and she had assurance without presump- 
tion. A city editor liked her manner, and 
she was finally told that there would be a 
vacancy in the fall. Starting on un- 
important assignments, she was finally 
trusted with responsible interviews. She 
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had a pleasant way of meeting people, 
and she generally got what she wanted. 
Her stories were facile and well con- 
structed. She became a feature writer, 
and “signed her stuff.” She left for a 
New York paper, worked there for a year 
at about seventy dollars a week, and then 
married. Today, with a satisfying back- 
ground of professional achievement, she is 
content to busy herself with her home and 
children, now and then dashing off a free- 
lance story with her old touch, and serv- 
ing as a tower of strength to her college 
alumni group when there is publicity to 
be handled. 

Muriel F.’s entrance into the newspaper 
field was entirely different. She was a 
graduate of a business school, and started 
work as the secretary of an editor. An 
assistant movie reviewer was needed and 
she was at hand. She made up the dra- 
matic page and handled the notices 
brought in by press agents. Soon a 
theatre needed a press agent, and the job 
looked good to her. That led to general 
publicity work for a Broadway producer. 
Now she is in the one-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar-a-week class during the theatrical 
season, with a long summer layoff which 
she utilizes in travel. 

Emma J. is of the old type of news- 
paper woman. Straight from high school, 
she went to work in the days when the 
Harry Thaw case had brought the “sob- 
sister” into being. Then a city editor had 
only two uses for a woman reporter. One 
was to send her to a prize fight or to take 
a ride in an airplane, to get the “woman’s 
point of view,” whatever that may mean, 
or to interview a celebrity, bringing to 
bear upon him her mysterious woman’s 
mind. The other was to write columns of 
sugary, heart-rending, sentimentalized 
copy guaranteed to bring buckets of 
pearl-like tears from readers’ eyes. Emma 
did all of these things and she did them 
well. Housewives thrilled at her story of 
a ring battle, and every one soon discov- 
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ered that a woman who killed her husband 
might have a heart of gold. But these 
things don’t come every day, and Emma 
was on the pay roll. It was gradually 
discovered that Emma could really cover 
a routine story, and that she was de- 
pendable and prompt. She became a reg- 
ular woman newspaper man. Then she 
left and married. There was a child. 
Somehow the office couldn’t get along 
without her. There was no one to warn 
Jimmy B., police reporter, that he’d bet- 
ter cut down on his drinking, no one to 
spell a word quickly when the dictionary 
was twenty feet away, or to handle the 
doings of the D. A. R. quite to their satis- 
faction. Emma came back, and they 
won’t let her go away again. 

There was Dorothy P. They say, at 
the Daily Argus, “That was her desk,” 
and her triumphs help to keep the hope of 
accomplishment in the staff. She was a 
young woman going somewhere. She came 
straight from college, quiet, affable, de- 
termined. She learned things quickly. 
She wasted no time. When others com- 
plained of their lot—a favorite journal- 
istic occupation—you heard nothing from 
her but the click of her typewriter. In 
the dull hours between assignments, she 
was always “writing something of her 
own.” She left in two years and they 
said she was writing fiction. Now you see 
her name on the magazine covers. 

You never would have noticed Lucille 
around the office. She worked for weeks 
and people hardly knew she was there. 
Then one day a reporter looked up from 
his work and asked every one in general 
if they knew who was the secretary of the 
Women’s City Club. Lucille opened a 
desk drawer, flipped an alphabetical file, 
and gave him the woman’s name and ad- 
dress. Beside the file was a neat box of 
paper clips, a stack of sharpened pencils, 
and other necessaries. Lucille’s reporting 
was not brilliant, but she never spelled a 
name wrong, never mixed her data, and 











never forgot the tiniest scrap of useful in- 
formation. After five years she married a 
newspaper man—one customarily im- 
patient of details. He branched into 
magazine writing of the kind which de- 
mands accuracy of data. Not a manu- 
script left his desk before she had checked 
every point, even if it meant two hours in 
the public library. Soon he became as- 
sistant to an historian who was commis- 
sioned to do a ponderous biography of one 
of the leading statesmen of the World 
War, now deceased. The book has aroused 
profound interest throughout the world, 
and has been particularly praised for its 
thoroughness and accuracy. We all know 
who was responsible for that. 

Not all women leave their newspapers 
to find success. Some become nationally 
prominent movie critics, syndicate writers 
on problems of love and marriage, or ad- 
visers in matters of housekeeping and in- 
terior decorating. The magazines offer 
them a lucrative side line, and their yearly 
incomes from side lines often exceed their 
salaries. The fields of book and art 
criticism are generally more open to 
women than is the city room. Most papers 
have women society editors, although en- 
lightened opinion seems to have it that 
men make better ones, since they are 
more likely to remain aloof from social 
squabbles. 

The big successes among women in the 
executive and editorial fields are few, but 
impressive. Mrs. Ogden Reid, wife of the 
editor and president of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, is a highly efficient vice- 
president and advertising director of the 
paper. The editor of the same paper’s 
Sunday magazine is Mrs. William B. 
Meloney, and Irita Van Doren of the liter- 
ary family is head of the book section. For 
over twenty years, Mrs. Zell Hart Dem- 
ing has been president and manager of 
the Warren, Ohio, Tribune-Chronicle, and 
there are doubtless others of comparable 
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importance, to whom we offer our apol- 
ogies in advance. 

There are many women authors whose 
first knowledge of the technique and disci- 
pline of writing was acquired in news- 
paper jobs. Edna Ferber started her 
career on the staff of the Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Daily Crescent at three 
dollars a week. Later she worked on 
the Milwaukee Journal and the Chicago 
Tribune. Zona Gale went from the 
University of Wisconsin to a Milwaukee 
newspaper, then to the New York World 
for three years, where in her spare time 
she wrote some of her first successful 
fiction. Katherine Brush used to write 
dramatic copy for the Boston Traveler, 
and picked up from her newspaper expe- 
rience the material for “Young Man of 
Manhattan.” Willa Cather started to 
write on a Pittsburgh newspaper, as did 
Sophie Kerr. Kathleen Norris is a 
graduate of the San Francisco Call. 

How to get started? Lord only knows! 
A college diploma is a good thing to have 
around. Degrees from schools of journal- 
ism command more respect than formerly. 
An interest in a specialized field is helpful. 
By and large, the girls who hold their 
jobs, get ahead, have money, and buy cars 
are those who get into one of the depart- 
ments mentioned above. If a girl stays in 
the city room, she should try feature 
stories. She will find it easier to get a 
“by-line” and a raise than most of the men 
reporters. This may be because the win- 
nowing-out of women applicants is so 
severe that those who are taken on are 
really better equipped than the average 
newspaper male. And in some cases it is 
because the girl will write a brand of 
tutti-frutti to which the average man 
would be ashamed to put his name. 

An afternoon paper is far pleasanter 
for a girl reporter than a morning sheet, 
if she wishes to lead the social life of a 
normal human being. She reports for 
duty at eight or nine in the morning, and 
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is usually free to leave at four or five. 
Happily, there is more demand for women 
on afternoon papers, which are more 
frivolous in tone than their sisters of the 
dawn, and often have one or more girl 
reporters to do “human-interest stuff.” 

The reporter on a morning paper is on 
duty until late, every evening in the week, 
except on his day off. Newspaper aspir- 
ants do not always know that Sundays and 
holidays mean nothing in the life of a 
daily reporter. His holiday is his day off, 
the same day every week. And it should 
be further explained that working hours 
and days off are only provisional arrange- 
ments for reporters. The traditional 
theory is that all the reporter’s time, 
twenty-four hours a day and seven days a 
week, belongs to his paper. The editors, 
in their infinite kindness, grant time for 
meals, sleep, and recreation. Any social 
engagement a reporter makes is pro- 
visional, for, in case of need, he must be 
prepared to work all night and all the 
next day. 

Actually, he is seldom called upon to 
show such devotion, and not infrequently 
an editor will walk abstractedly down a 
row of desks, pause beside one of his 
minions, and say, “What are you doing? 
Run along home.” 

Two criticisms of girl reporters are 
sometimes heard. One is that they depend 
upon men to cover them when they fall 
down on a story. It may be true, but we 
never saw much of it, although we have 
often seen men reporters assist each other 
in similar predicaments. The other is 
that the girls think it is necessary to cul- 
tivate a hard-boiled exterior. That is al- 
ways a mistake, and the girl just breaking 
into the game should be told that, aside 
from all other considerations, she will be 
more likely to enlist the aid of the people 
she interviews, if she prefers feminine 
charm to mannish swank. 

It is a newspaper bromidiom that “the 
best chance you have of beating the game 











is to get out of it.” Discarding this as 
an inaccurate cynicism, yet a girl re- 
porter, like a man, should not remain in 
one position too long. If she is alert, 
there are opportunities for her, as there 
were in some of the actual cases listed 
above. 

And although I have no quarrel with 
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the left-wing feminists, who flared up 
again in Washington the other day, still, 
in looking over the field, it appears to be 
strongly indicated that the most highly 
appreciated career into which “sob- 
sisters” have graduated has been that of 
tolerant and understanding wives of mem- 
bers of a strange tribe—newspaper men. 


The Value of Photography to the Writer 


By Karu A. Barvesen, Jr. 


Mr. Bar esen is on the editorial staff of American Photography. 


PICTURE is worth a thousand 


words,” according to an old say- 


“- 


ing. How many writers have thought of 
this and have made use of it? Not many, 
I am certain. Photography is serving the 
world in practically every form of activ- 
ity, and its value to the writer is mani- 
fold. How photographic illustrations go 


well with stories and articles is well 
known, but there are other ways in which 
the camera can be of tremendous help to 
the writer. 

A writer must depend to a great extent 
upon his mental pictures in order to faith- 
fully portray a locale or bit of action in 
words. It is a difficult matter to remem- 
ber all the things we see that can at some 
time or another be used or incorporated 
in a story or article. Famous writers are 
ever on. the go—they travel all over the 
world, seeking new conditions and places 
to write about. Imagine the tremendous 
memory a writer must possess in order to 
recall at will the details of various places 
he has visited. The making of notes fills 
the gap to a certain extent, but if these 
notes are referred to a considerable time 
later, they will not be as vivid as they 
might be—there is something lacking, the 
notes are flat, they do not inspire one as 
they should. Should the writer be even 
slightly forgetful, it can be seen that the 


notes will be simply words rather than a 
stimulus which can be made to recall the 
mental picture in a strong manner. Con- 
sider now the writer who visits thousands 
of places a year—what a task it is for 
him (or her) to recall, even with the aid 
of notes, any one particular scene or place 
or person. 

In note-making for future use, photog- 
raphy becomes a powerful ally. Suppose 
the writer makes notes as is customary, 
and supplements these by actual photo- 
graphs which are pasted in the notebook 
or scrapbook along with the notes. Such 
a combination will permit the most for- 
getful writer to recall at once, and in a 
forceful manner, any particular spot that 
he selects to use. In such a case the 
writer will be working on a story, for ex- 
ample, the locale of which is a tiny New 
England village. It happens that the 
writer has visited this territory several 
times and is fully acquainted with it. He 
has kept a notebook, and besides, has a 
collection of photographs of the various 
subjects which he feels that he may be 
able to use at some time or another. The 
pictures will recall his visits, show exactly 
what he wants to know, and refresh his 
memory as can no other medium. The 
notes will supply the data that cannot be 
obtained from the photographs. With 
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such a notebook handy, the writer need 
only run through it to obtain the informa- 
tion desired. 

Practically every one has a camera of 
some sort these days. Vacation or busi- 
ness trips are busy days for the average 
camera. Perhaps you have experienced a 
vacation on which you made no snaps, 
and then another during which you made 
numerous photographs. Which vacation 
is most remembered in your mind? The 
picture-less vacation is but a hazy mem- 
ory, whereas the other becomes real again 
on merely referring to the photographs. 
They stimulate the memory, and it be- 
comes an easy matter to relive again the 
various real places and scenes which are 
so valuable in story or article writing. 

The writer will reasonably ask why he 
should have to carry a bulky camera 
around. This is a question that will 


occur to many, and it has been a problem 
for years. 


Fortunately this greatest of 
obstacles has been overcome to such a re- 
markable degree that every one will now 
enjoy carrying a camera. The modern 
pocket camera is so tiny that it can actu- 
ally be carried in the pocket or in a lady’s 
handbag. These modern miniature cam- 
eras are simple in operation, economical, 
and easily concealed. They will make 
from sixteen to fifty exposures at a load- 
ing, some using the vest pocket roll film 
(No. 127), and others using standard 
motion picture film. 

It is true that these cameras make tiny 
pictures, measuring in some cases 114 x 
15% inches, and in others, 1 x 114 inches. 
The roll-film cameras make pictures of the 
former size, while the movie-film cameras 
make pictures of the latter size. Several 
cameras make pictures even smaller; the 
size of a movie camera frame or picture, 
which is 1 x 34 inch, Offhand, these sizes 
appear too small for practical work, yet 
it is due to the tiny size that they become 
so useful in the notebook. As a matter 
of fact, these small pictures are easily 
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seen, and their detail is tremendous when 
they are printed on glossy paper. In a 
very short time a person becomes accus- 
tomed to viewing the tiny pictures with- 
out difficulty. 

If the writer wants illustrations to go 
with a story or article, he can still use 
these miniature cameras, for beautiful 
enlargements from the small negatives are 
easily made. Enlargements 8 x 10 and 
11 x 14 inches are common, and in a great 
many cases these photographs resemble 
contact prints—no one can tell that they 
were made in a camera so small that it 
can be concealed in the hand. Thus, the 
writer, equipped with one of these modern 
miniature cameras, can use it for his notes 
as well as for illustrations for books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

The problem of finishing the tiny pic- 
tures is important to the writer with 
limited photographic knowledge and ex- 
perience. These small cameras demand a 
certain care in developing and printing 
of the films, and unless one does his own 
finishing, he must of a necessity send his 
work out to a commercial finisher. In this 
connection, care must be exercised, as not 
all “drug store” finishers are equipped to 
turn out satisfactory miniature pictures. 
The best procedure is to make inquiries 
as to reputable finishers. The majority 
of manufacturers of miniature cameras 
will be glad to send a list of the photo 
finishers who make a specialty of minia- 
ture work, and one of the names listed 
should be selected for the special work 
this special type of camera demands. 

On the other hand, developing tanks 
are so simple, small, and inexpeusive that 
the writer can do his own finishing with 
very little difficulty after a careful study 
of the instruction booklet that usually ac- 
companies the camera equipment. A com- 
plete developing outfit for a camera that 
uses movie film is so small that it can be 
carried about by the traveler with no in- 
convenience. The better method by far 
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is for the individual to do his own finish- 
ing, for this makes him independent of 
commercial finishers, and in the long run 
will be far more economical. It also 
eliminates the danger of the films being 
lost or carelessly handled by strangers. 

The writer on a tour or trip will not 
be inconvenienced by taking a complete 
photographic equipment for his own per-: 
sonal use. Some trips take months, even 
years, during which time thousands of 
valuable pictures are made. It is always 
desirable to develop the negatives, at least, 
as one goes along, for then it is certain 
that they will be well taken care of. 
Material such as chemicals need not be 
carried, as developing powders ready for 
use by simply dissolving in water are 
available in glass tubes or packets. In 
fact, aside from the camera itself, very 
little need be carried, for fresh film may 
be obtained these days in every corner of 
the globe. 

Incidentally, the writer, in order to ob- 
tain first-hand information about any 
locality or country, should avoid fre- 
quenting the better-known places. In 
Europe, for example, the real native life 
of any country is to be found, not in the 
large cities, but in the rural districts. 
The real native customs and manners can 
be found only in the byways and side 
roads. Organized tours are good things 
to stay away from if fresh, intimate mate- 
rial is to be obtained, for they usually 
visit the well-known spots and cities, 
showing the traveler little or nothing of 
the real country. The places frequented by 
travelers cater considerably to the tourist 
trade, and make every effort to be as much 
like the tourists as possible, hence are not 
good examples of the real country itself. 

The writer in search of material should 
be equipped with a generous notebook and 
a small camera. This combination will be 
one that will result in the most gratifying 
set of notes ever recorded. 

To those to whom these miniature cam- 
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eras are new, they may appear to be more 
toys than serious instruments, but a little 
reflection will soon dispel this erroneous 
idea. The miniature camera is in every 
sense a high-grade, scientifically built 
camera. The construction is of the best, 
the optical equipment is the finest obtain- 
able, and the results possible are unbeliev- 
able to those not fully acquainted with 
this class of work. 

Explorers are pressed for space and 
bulk—they must condense their equipment 
to the smallest, barest degree. Photo- 
graphs for records and illustrations in 
books, magazines, and newspapers form 
an important part of every expedition. 
Almost without exception, miniature cam- 
eras are selected as being the most prac- 
tical and serviceable type of camera, par- 
ticularly as they require hardly any room. 

Many writers, especially newspaper 
correspondents and the like, are forced to 
make pictures under difficulties. They are 
often called upon to make photographs 
without any one being aware of the fact. 
How simple all this becomes with a minia- 
ture camera, for, due to its extremely 
small size, it may be concealed in the hand 
while the picture is being made. Again, 
very often pictures have to be made under 
poor lighting conditions. In news work 
there is no excuse for failure; the picture 
must be made at all costs. The miniature 
cameras are, as a rule, equipped with fast 
lenses which permit photographs to be 
made under unusually poor lighting con- 
ditions. The fast lens, plus the new 
super-sensitive film, will work miracles in 
the matter of making good pictures in 
poor light. 

Science has produced means whereby 
photography has now become simple, 
economical, and practical for everybody 
in every walk of life. Photography is no 
longer a secret, mysterious process. In- 
stead, it is easy and simple to indulge in 
with the modern type of camera and ac- 
cessories. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THE Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of frve dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned umless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


PLACING THE SPORT STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

There is plenty of chance to place a good sport 
story. The boys’ magazines use them the year 
round, Sport Story runs nothing else, and the 
adventure group uses them occasionally. In addi- 
tion to these sure markets, the “smooth papers” 
run occasional sport stories. Of course, a story 
written for one of these markets might not be in 
the least suitable for any of the others, but they 
all fit under the broad heading. For instance, in 
the stories for boys, there must be no hint, either 
expressed or implied, of questionable tactics in 
the account of an athletic contest. The stories for 
Sport Story Magazine must be slightly more 
dramatic and exciting than the juvenile fiction. 
And the smooth-paper yarns must be beautifully 
plotted and superbly written to gain the slightest 
attention. 

Of all sport stories, the ones most in demand 
are football stories, and, close behind them, base- 
ball stories. The juvenile magazines use the two 
about equally because, while football is coming to 
be the most popular game in the country today, 
from a spectater’s point of view, still the baseball 
season lasts longer. Incidentally, it is easier to 
sell a serial written with a baseball background 
than it is to sell a football serial. This is, of 
course, because the first baseball issue is in March, 
while the last will often be the August issue. 
September sees the first football issue, and most 
of the magazines run very little football material 
in December. Six months for one; three or four 
for the other. Because the number of spectators 
watching football contests increases materially 
each year, the “smooth papers” use more straight 
football material than anything else in the ath- 
letic line. Sport Story Magazine does not stick 
so closely to the seasonal trend as do the juve- 
niles and the “smooth papers.” Naturally, since 
that is all they run, they must have variety. They 
are partial to professional hockey yarns. 


In addition to the major football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, and track stories, the magazines very 
often run yarns concerning minor sporting con- 
tests. Of course, it is hardly necessary to remind 
writers that all seasonal material must be in any- 
where from three to six months ahead of the 
season. 

There are any number of minor rules for writ- 
ing this type of fiction, but there is just one 
major rule. The writer must know his sports 
from a player’s, and not a spectator’s, point of 
view. By that I don’t mean that he must neces- 
sarily have played the game about which he in- 
tends to write. But somehow, somewhere, he 
must have seen things from “the inside look- 
ing out.” 

Now you will probably ask why, since non- 
players know so little about the inner workings 
of a particular sport, it is necessary for the 
writer to know everything about that sport before 
he attempts a story. And the answer is very 
simple. In the first place, because most editors 
who buy sport stories know what they are buying. 
If you don’t believe that, try to get an inaccurate 
yarn past Mr. Lee of Sport Story, or Mr. Pierrot 
of The American Boy. 

Then, if an inaccurate story does get past an 
editor, the author’s prestige is practically ruined. 
The hundreds of men in the country who have 
been coached in high school or college give a 
lordly sneeze and decide they will never again 
read anything which that particular author may 
have the nerve to write. And O. O. McIntyre 
says that one such reader will take ten with him. 

Now the point I want to make is this. People 
who know football will not read further stories by 
that author, even though he is a fine writer, had 
a good plot, and, aside from the inaccuracies, 
treated it beautifully. He may write a story in 
the future, dealing with something he really knows 
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about, and many people will have nothing to do 
with it. 

Therefore, if you know your sports—really know 
them—enter the sport story field, plot well, be 
careful not to write impossibilities, and there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t prosper. But if you 
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don’t know your sports, the athletes of America 
respectfully beg you, for their sakes, to write 
sport stories only for the waste receptacle be- 
side your desk. 

Murray Hoyt. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Editor, the Forum: 

An article entitled “A suitable name for verse,” 
appearing in THe Waiter for January, interested 
me tremendously. 

A certain literary gentleman, whom Bernard 
Shaw admires, once said: “That which we call a 
rose, by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
Now, why should we change the name of “verse” — 
that modest, country-cousin of poetry? Anyway, 
who knows but what these trivial bits—these ugly 
ducklings—may be considered beautiful swans by 
the next generation? All about us “the colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady” are writing either 

try—or verse. But, of course, being so near 
them, it is difficult to believe they are really poets! 
It has always been so. It was difficult for the 
people at Stratford to believe that the irrespon- 
sible-looking young man who courted Ann Hatha- 
way could really write plays and poetry—he knew 
“little Latin, and less Greek,” they said, so, of 
course, he couldn’t write poetry! And little did 
the Headmaster at Eton, who considered the 
flogging-block a necessity on the road to perfec- 
tion, realize that the delicate, blue-eyed boy who 


refused to obey orders, and who scribbled lines on 
paper all the time, was a poet! So they nick- 
named him “Mad Shelley.” And it has been al- 
most a hundred years since the editors in New 
York were bored by a tall, tubercular-looking 
young man, who begged them to buy a poem of 
his, called “The Raven,” in order that he might 
buy food for his ill wife. But the next generation 
discovered him! 

And, may I ask, who is competent to judge 
what is reat poetry and what is verse? I hazard 
a guess that if one called fifty poets together to 
act as a court of last appeals, to judge whether 
a certain literary effort was poetry or verse, there 
would be a “hung jury,” for it would not be pos- 
sible for them to reach an agreement. 

Let us not worry too much about what is poetry 
and what is verse. All we should be concerned 
about is writing honestly, sincerely, and bravely, 
believing that, if what we write is real poetry, 
it will live, and if not, it will go the way of 
all flesh! 

Gene Boardman Hoover. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PREPARING THE FINAL COPY 


Editor, the Forum: 

I believe the final checking of a manuscript, 
before the last copy is made, is the most essential 
procedure authors must learn to carry out—and 
the hardest. By the time an article is written we 
are so weary of it that it is real punishment to 
have to sit down and go over it for corrections 
of any kind, and yet experience has taught me 
that even the most carefully prepared manuscript 
has a way of growing a crop of little errors if I 
give it a week in a desk drawer! The routine I 
have learned to follow, and the one that repays 
effort is this: 

After the first fair copy of my material is 
ready, I go over it for balance, transitions, repe- 
titious phrases, clichés, and rhythm. For the 
last, I read the article out loud to an invisible 
audience. If possible, after these corrections are 
made, I put the material away for a few days, 


then get it out and read it as though I were the 
editor, my mind on the content, rather than form. 
Then I make a fresh new copy, which I always 
fondly hope will be the last. This goes into the 
drawer for as long as I can afford to keep it 
there, or as long as the timeliness of the subject 
allows—usually I do not see the article for a 
week or more; once three months passed before 
I let the light of day reveal my shortcomings. 
Then I try to read as though I were the rea.’er 
of the magazine to which I am planning to send 
the material. Last, and by no means least, I go 
over the pages as though I were preparing the 
manuscript for the printer. Do I need to add 
that this last reading sometimes proves the most 
devastating of all, and results in another final 
copy? 


East Orange, N. J. 


Harriet O. Condit. 





The results of Tue Warrer’s Feature Article Contest will be published 


in the March number. 
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The Manuscript Market 





Tue information im this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue ANTIQUARIAN is now called Fine 
Arts. The address of this magazine is 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Battie Aces—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, wants “Western Front war-air 
stories with plenty of action combined 
with an original plot.” Length limits: 
for shorts, 4,000 to 7,500 words; for 
novelettes, up to 20,000 words. Pays one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. Harry 
Steeger, editor. 


GENTLEWoMAN—615 West 43rd St., New 
York, can use “8,000 to 5,000-word- 
length short stories of interest to home 


‘women in small-town America. Must have 


action and good heart interest.” Pays 
one-half cent a word, on publication. 
Marion White, editor. 


Hoory—Popular Magazines, Inc., Sex- 
ton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., “is paying 
excellent rates for cartoon gag ideas and 
parody advertisements. You authors who 
need some spare cash, knock your funny 
bone on the desk and see if you can’t work 
up inspiration for some laughs. You 
don’t need to be an artist. We will get 
the drawing made, if you can’t do it. 
Artist can supply pencil sketches for 
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okay.” Address contributions to E. J. 
Smithson, as above. Jack Smalley, editor. 


House Furnisnine Review—30 Church 
St., New York, is devoted “exclusively to 
the sale of kitchen equipment, electrical 
appliances, garden supplies, and similar 
utilitarian articles for the home. Its 
readers are buyers of this merchandise in 
large department stores and specialty 
shops of the better type. They are in- 
terested in articles of the merchandising 
sort, telling how leading stores have con- 
ducted successful sales events, installed 
new little shops or sections, added new 
lines, etc. The first requirement of every 
acceptable story is the inclusion of the 
store name and the name of the buyer or 
manager of the department. Wherever 
possible, a statement by the executive must 
be given a prominent place. Better still, 
the contributor should act as a ghost 
writer and send in a story which can be 
published under the buyer’s name. Natu- 
rally, we expect all stories to be approved 
by the executive interviewed, before they 
are submitted. Payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one cent per word. 
Photographs are desired wherever pos- 
sible, and we pay three dollars each for 

















them. It is not advisable, however, to 
take them specially for us without au- 
thorization, unless the subject, coupled 
with its intrinsic worth, makes the specu- 
lation seem advisable to the contributor.” 
G. K. Dahl, editor. 


InpustriaL Retait Stores—626 Provi- 
dent Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, reports 
that, although it is at present overstocked 
with material, the editor is always anxious 
to obtain manuscripts that would be of 
interest to subscribers. This magazine 
“features merchandising ideas for the op- 
eration of industrial or ‘company’ stores. 
These stores are owned by mines, mills, 
and operating concerns, and are oper- 
ated for the benefit of employees of such 
concerns.” Material should be limited to 
1,500 words and should be accompanied 
by a photograph or two. Payment is one- 
half cent a word, on publication. Hull 
Bronson, editor. 


Juniors is now called Worup FRrienps. 
At the present time, due to financial con- 
ditions, unsolicited manuscripts are not 
considered. The address is 640 Doctors’ 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. Estelle Has- 
kin, editor. 


Beginning with the December issue, Lirz, 
the humorous weekly, became a monthly. 


Tue Puoro-Miniature—70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is a magazine of photographic 
information. It desires “monographs of 
about 15,000 words with necessary or 
desirable illustrations, dealing with 
specific branches or phases of mod- 
ern photography, e. g., Sports and the 
Camera, Photography in the Industries, 
etc. Pays $50 on acceptance, decision 
within two weeks. As the requirements as 
to the interest and quality of informa- 
tion and presentation of subjects are very 
exacting, it is suggested that writers first 
study the magazine and submit a skeleton 
outline of subject chosen, showing man- 
ner of treatment to be followed, with full 
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details as to the writer’s practical ex- 
perience and qualification to write on his 
subject, before sending in the actual 
manuscript.” John A. Tennant, editor. 


Picroriat Review has been purchased by 
Lee Ellmaker, executive vice-president of 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. 


Porutar Aviation—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., can use “any material 
on the general subject of aviation, pro- 
viding it is of a non-technical nature. 
Descriptions of new airplanes, engines, or 
accessories are also acceptable, as are 
thrilling personal experiences of aviators 
and, to some extent, good war stories. We 
also can use immediately constructional 
material showing the construction of 
gliders or light planes. Unless the article 
has unusual merit, we do not care to ex- 
ceed 3,000 words, the preferable limits 
being between 1,000 and 1,500 words.” 
Pays one cent a word, immediately upon 
publication. B. George Davis, editor; J. 
B. Rathbun, managing editor. 


Porputar Mecuanics—200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill., uses “features exclusive 
to us up to 2,000 words, with ten or more 
action photographs with plenty of con- 
trast, on latest developments in the fields 
of science, mechanics and invention, with 
a news or adventure angle. Shorter 
articles, with or without illustrations, up 
to 250 words, in the same field, stressing 
the unusual and human interest.” Pays 
from one to ten cents a word; five dollars 
up for photographs; on acceptance, with- 
in twenty-four hours after receipt of 
material. H.H. Windsor, Jr., editor. 


QurEn’s GarpENs—Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is a paper for girls from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, published weekly. It 
wants “stories from 2,500 to 3,000 words 
long; articles from 300 to 500 words, un- 
illustrated, or from 800 to 1,100, prefer- 
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ably illustrated. The subjects include 
nature, biography, history, travel, and 
general information. Articles are paid 
for at the rate of forty cents per hundred 
words; stories from twelve dollars to 
eighteen dollars. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted and accepted before the fifteenth 
of one month are paid for on the fifteenth 
of the following month. First American 
(including Canadian) serial rights are 


purchased. Material should be whole- 
some, but not preachy.” John T. Faris, 
D. D., editor. 


Tue Scuorastic—155 East 44th St., 
New York, has absorbed the Macazine 
Worvp and certain other publications of 
the American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, and has moved its editorial offices 
from Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
New York City. “Owing to a reduction 
in space and the demands of fixed fea- 
tures, most of the contents of the mag- 
azine are prepared by staff writers. For 
the present the magazine is not in the 
market for unsolicited manuscripts, on 
account of an oversupply of material.” 
Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor. 


Sports AFIELD AND TRAILS OF THE 
NortHwoops — 302 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Mimn., is overstocked on all 
material at the present time. “After 
June Ist it will be in the market for 
snappy outdoor fiction stories of about 
3,000 words; also hunting and fishing 
stories which are written with a new, 
human-interest angle.” Pays one-half 
cent a word, on publication. R. C. 
Mueller, managing editor. 


StrartTLinc Detective ADVENTURES—529 
So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., offers 
one of the liveliest markets of the winter. 
“True stories of outstanding crimes are 
being purchased steadily and there is a 
particular need for stories on cases in 
Southern, Eastern, and Western states. 
Fiction writers who do not want to sit 
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constantly at the typewriter are turning 
to the detective field for fast returns from 
a reliable market. In every instance, it is 
advisable to query the editors on contem- 
plated stories, to avoid duplication and 
unnecessary efforts. The staff endeavors 
to co-operate in every way to secure satis- 
factory stories. Case outline blanks and 
an instruction sheet will be forwarded 
upon request. Basic facts of the stories 
must be true, but some dramatizing and 
adroit handling to maintain suspense, as 
in the fiction detective story, is permis- 
sible. True stories are wanted on all 
manner of crimes, including murder, kid- 
naping, bank robbery, extortion, insur- 
ance frauds, swindles, and about every 
variety of law breaking that offers keenly 
interesting reading. This magazine broad- 
casts several of its stories from scores 
of radio stations each month. Conse- 
quently, stories that contain woman in- 
terest are especially desired. Any length 
up to 5,000 words, with 4,000 somewhat 
preferred, is very acceptable. Longer 
lengths are used when the story matter 
warrants such treatment. Payment is two 
cents a word promptly on acceptance, 
with ten-day decisions assured. Actual 
photographs must be available for every 
story. Photographs should accompany 
manuscripts, or a list of definitely avail- 
able pictures may be submitted. Addi- 
tional payment for photographs is a 


minimum of three dollars each.” D. E. 
Lurton, associate editor. 
TriptE-X WesTERN and BatrTtes 


Stories, Fawcett publications, located at 
529 So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
due to recently altered publication plans, 
will be buying very little during the winter 
and spring months. “There is still room 
for truly exceptional stories in both of 
these books.” D. E. Lurton, associate 
editor. 


True Derective Mysteries and Master 
Detective—1926 Broadway, New York, 

















have similar requirements. “We desire 
actual fact stories of crime cases, prefer- 
ably under the by-lines of police officials 
or detectives who handled the cases. We 
desire for consideration stories from 
3,000 to 7,000 words in length, and there 
should be a photograph for every thou- 
sand words as a minimum.” Pays two 
cents a word, on acceptance. Acceptable 
photographs are paid for extra; good 
photographs, important to the case, $5 
each; small or unimportant photographs, 
from $1 to $3 each. John Shuttleworth, 
editor. 


Wonver Srorres—98 Park Place, New 
York, submits the following specific re- 
quirements : “We want science fiction that 
deals realistically with the effect upon 
people, individually and in groups, of a 
scientific invention or discovery. The 


flow of the story should be reasonable, 
although dramatic; the situation should 
be convincing, the atmosphere conveyed 


vividly, and the characters should really 
be human. In other words, allow your- 
self one fundamental assumption that a 
certain machine or discovery is possible, 
and then show what would be its logical 
and dramatic consequence upon the 
world; also, what would be the effect upon 
the group of characters that you pick to 
carry your theme. The ‘modern’ science 
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story should not try to be a world-sweep- 
ing epic. It should rather try to portray 
intensively some particular phase of our 
future civilization. Once you have made 
your assumption, everything from that 
point on should follow logically and con- 
vincingly, and as realistically as in our 
present-day realistic literature. I do not 
mean by this that stories should not be 
stimulating to the imagination. In fact, 
they should take us to far-off places and 
times, and allow us to see vividly what an 
infinity of possible worlds there are. But 
we must, on the other hand, prevent 
science fiction from becoming mere fairy 
tales.” Length limits: short stories, 
8,000 to 20,000 words; serials, 40,000 to 
70,000 words. Pays from one-half to 
one cent a word, on publication. Reports 


made within two weeks. Hugo Gerns- 
back, editor. 


Wor.v’s Worx—Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., uses articles 
on “business trends giving broad inter- 
pretation with particular emphasis on the 
showing of the relationship between a par- 
ticular event and its implication.” Length 
limit: from 1,000 to 4,000 words. All 
rights are purchased. Payment is made 
on acceptance. There is no set scale of 
payments. Alan C. Collins, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Cotiece Humor and Farrar anv Rive- 
HART, Inc. announce that, inasmuch as 
no novel submitted by October 15, 1931, 
was worthy of receiving the $3,000 prize, 
they have decided to extend the time limit 
to June 30, 1932, and the rules have been 
altered slightly. A prize of $3,000 will 
be awarded for the best novel submitted 
by any one under thirty who has at some 
time attended college and has not pre- 
viously had a novel published. The 
1931-32 Campus Prize Novel may be 


placed in any modern environment and be 
woven about any set of characters. Choose 
your own title. $1,500 of the prize applies 
against royalties. Motion picture and 
dramatic rights are retained by the 
author. The award of $3,000 is for the 
right to serialize the story in CoLLEGE 
Humor and to publish it in book form. 
Cotitece Humor and Farrar anv RinE- 
HART, Inc. reserve the right to publish in 
book and serial form any of the novels 
submitted, according to the usual terms. 
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Length limit: not less than 60,000 words. 
Enclose return postage with typed manu- 
script. Closing date, June 30, 1932. Ad- 
dress manuscripts to Campus Prize Novel 
Contest, CortecE Humor, 1050 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, or to the Campus Prize 
Novel Contest, Farrar anp RIneEHArtT, 
Inc., 9 East 41st St., New York. The 
winner will be announced after the first of 
September, 1932. 


Goop Hovsexrrrinc—d2nd St. at 8th 
Ave., New York, will pay $25 for accept- 
able suggestions for cover pictures, to 
be executed by Jessie Wilcox Smith, which 
will express the modern spirit of the day 
as seen in children. Suggestions may be 
written in not over 250 words or sent in 
the form of photographs. Address Cover 
Stories Editor. 


Tue Harsor Press, Inc.—305 East 45th 
St., New York, announces its Second 
Poetry Contest, which is primarily for 
poets who have never had their work pub- 
lished in book form. A prize of $500 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted. 
Any one who has not had a book of poetry 
published (unless at his own expense) and 
who has not now a manuscript accepted 
and about to appear may submit any 
number of entries. Manuscripts must be 
in English and not translations. 'Two- 
thirds of any manuscript must never have 
been in print. Manuscript should make 
not less than 50 printed pages, allowing 
from 4 to 30 lines of verse to a page, and 
may be either a collection of short poems, 
or one or more long poems. MSS. must 
be typed, or written very legibly, on only 
one side of paper, and not rolled. Con- 
testants are advised to retain duplicates, 
as The Harbor Press will be in no way re- 
sponsible for any manuscripts. Closing 
date, June 1, 1982. Do not enclose stamps 
with manuscripts. They will be returned 
upon request and by express collect. The 
judges will be: William Allan Neilson, 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Miss Laura 
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Benét, Louis How, and Charles Hanson 
Towne. 


The new address of Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
in charge of the manuscripts in the Hod- 
der & Stoughton and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company Prize Competition for a $20,000 
prize novel, is 10 East 49th St., New 
York City. 


KatEemoscore—702 No. Vernon St., Dal- 
las, Texas, offers the following cash 
prizes, in its 1932 Better Poetry Contest, 
for poems chosen from the twelve issues 
of the magazine published during 1932: 
Class A, open to all, $40, $15, and 12 
prizes of $10 each; Class B, open to be- 
ginners, $10, $7.50, $5, and $2.50. The 
editors of Kaleidoscope will be judges. 
Monthly contests will be continued, with 
a prize of $1, or a six months’ subscrip- 
tion, if the winner is not a subscriber, for 
the best poems used in the following 
classes: couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and 
the best poem by a beginner. 


Kermis—New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, announces a new contest for 
plays. Prizes of $75, $30, and $15 are 
offered for the best one-act plays with a 
rural setting. Open to writers anywhere, 
either in the United States or abroad. 
Plays should deal sympathetically with 
some phase of country life and may be 
tragedy, drama, comedy, or farce. Dra- 
matic construction, intimate knowledge of * 
country life, accurate observation, and an 
interpretation of the countryside and of 
rural persons will be especially considered. 
Plays must be original, in one act, and 
occupy from thirty to forty minutes to 
present. Submit typewritten manuscript, 
if possible, but otherwise write in ink on 
one side of the paper only, on sheets ap- 
proximately 8 by 10 inches in size. Sign 
a fictitious name to your manuscript and 
attach a sealed envelope bearing on the 
outside the fictitious name and the name 
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of the play, and inside a card with the 
writer’s real name and address. Plays not 
so sent will not be considered. Any play 
submitted may be printed or published by 
the Kermis association or by its agent; it 
may be played by amateurs without a 
royalty fee, within New York State. Con- 
test closes March 15, 1932. 


Tue O. Henry Memoria Awarp Prize 
Srories, Volume XIV, is now under way 
and will take account of stories published 
June, 1931, to May, 1932, inclusive. 
Authors are invited to submit stories 
or call the attention of the chairman, 
Blanche Colton Williams, to stories pub- 
lished in the year indicated, which must be 
the work of citizens of the United States 
and must appear first in magazines within 
the United States. Be sure to give the 
month of publication. Any narratives 
offered in competition for the prizes or for 
listing in the volume must be accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed envelope, to be 
returned. A first prize, $500, is offered 
for the best short story; a second prize, 
$250, for the second best story; a third 
prize, $100, for the best “short-short” 
story. A board of judges, known as the 
Committee on Awards, determines the 
winners. Address the Chairman, Blanche 
Colton Williams, 605 West 113th St., 
New York City. 


VeTerAns OF Forricn Wars—National 
Americanization Headquarters, 32 Union 
Sq., New York, offer prizes valued at 
$100, $60, $30, $25, and $15 for the best 
essays on “What is the best method of 
curbing crime in our political, commercial, 
and private life?”; prizes valued at $75, 
$20, $10, $7.50, and $5 for the best essays 
on “To what particular cause and effect 
and why does it seem in this day there is 
a greater appreciation for Washington as 
the Founder, the Defender, and the Up- 
holder of the Republic than ever before?” ; 
a solid gold medal, a solid silver medal, 
and a solid bronze medal for the best es- 
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says on “For what patriotic cause may 
we attempt to repeat the success of our 
Star Spangled Banner Campaign?”; and 
the National Americanization Director 
Prize, in keeping with the subject and the 
prize-winning essay, for the best essay on 
“What is the origin of our popular con- 
ception of ‘Columbia’? When and where 
was it conceived?” These contests are 
open to all American citizens. Essays 
should be not more than 1,000 words and 
be written by hand. No typewritten essay 
will be considered. All contestants must 
state age and give full name and home 
address. Write on one side of paper only. 
Contests close April 27, 1932. For full 
details, address National Americanization 
Headquarters, as above. 


Witson Butitetin—The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Ave., New York, 
offers a prize of $50 for the best article 
published in the Witson Buttetin during 
the present volume (Sept., 1931 to June, 
1932). The editorial staff of the pub- 
lication will select the article chiefly on 
the basis of interest and value to other 
librarians. Style will be secondary in im- 
portance. Prizes of $1 each will be paid 
on publication for all photographs ac- 
cepted for reproduction by the Wiison 
Buxtietin. Library photographs of any 
description, exterior or interior, are eli- 
gible, although interior photographs are 
usually preferred. In the issue for next 
June, two grand prizes of $25 each will 
be awarded: one for the best picture of 
reference works in use or on display in 
libraries; the other for the most interest- 
ing library picture of any other descrip- 
tion—the choice to be made from photo- 
graphs published in the magazine from 
Sept., 1931 to June, 1932, inclusive. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club of Ten- 
nessee has announced the following awards 
in its Alberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest: $20 to Miss Edith Mirick 
of Washington, D. C., for “Walk at Sun- 
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rise”; $10 to Mrs. J. C. King of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., for “Rest Me with Nature”; 
and $5 to Miss Frances Hathaway of 
Aberdeen, Wash., for “Blue Heron.” 


Tue Instructor announces the following 
awards in its 1931 travel contest: On 
“Travel at Home”—first prize, $100, to 
Elizabeth W. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for “Through the Rockies”; on “Travel 
Abroad”—first prize, $100, to Frances 
Marion Fox, Oahu, Hawaii, for “As the 
Romans Do”—In Japan; second prize, 
$75, to Odessa McClellan, El Dorado, 
Kans., for “A Cross Section of Europe” ; 
third prize, $60, to Janet M. Armstrong, 
Johnsburg, N. Y., for “Eastward Ho!” 
fourth prize, $50, to Neola J. Sackreiter, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, for “Blazing the Trail 
to Iguassu”; fifth prize, $35, to Gladys 
Evans, Indianapolis, Ind., for “Broader 
Horizons”; sixth prize, $25, to Kathleen 
M. Sims, Espanola, Ont., for ““The Water 
Route through the Scottish Highlands” ; 
and seventh prize, $20, to Lottie Faymon, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, for “Europe—As I 
Saw It.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. .The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—tThe Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March, 1931, WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs’’ to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTO- 
RIAL REVIEW—ird First Novel Contest, with prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English 
of at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—57th St. & 8th Ave. New 
York. $50, $25, and $10 for newest, best, most 
original ideas for parties by readers in United States. 
$50, $25, and $10 for three best ideas for foreign 
parties by readers outside United States. Closes 
Feb. 1, 1932. See October, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
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creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


THE KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO.—Peoria, Ill. 
$1,775 for best 500-word articles on ‘“‘How Does Good 
Woven Wire Fencing Help Increase Farm Profits?” 
Closing date, May 9 1932. See January, 1932, 
WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


THE LITERARY VESPERS—620 West 116th St., 
New York. International prize of $80 for best poem 
concerning Edwin Markham. Closes March 1, 1932. 
See December, 1931, WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


NATIONAL LIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY—Mrs. 
Charles Cyrus Marshall, 2239 Tiebout Ave. New 
York. Prizes of $50, five of $10 each, and Honor- 
able Mention for best poems about George Washing- 
ton. Closes Feb. 22, 1932. See January, 1932, 
WRITER. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 
16th St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven 
of $2 each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April, 
1931, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$5,000 for best long story—short novel—between 
15,000 and 30,000 words. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. See 
September, 1931, WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 
STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress S8t., 
Mass. 

months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—yYale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 


a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 


Boston, 
$100 for best poems submitted each four 
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Book Reviews 


PatHways To Paint. By Harry Frank- 
lin Harrington and Lawrence Martin. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1931. 


Reviewed by R. E. Wolseley 


Unless it be an acceptance, nothing 
so boosts the spirit of a free-lance writer 
as an article or a book which deals en- 
couragingly with his profession. Many 
such scribes are destined to come away 
from reading this book with new ambition. 

One of the sad truths about most other 
books in which guidance is given to the 
writer is that the volumes themselves are 
written with none of the originality and 
vividness which the authors recommend so 
heartily. But tomes on even the most 
unromantic of subjects are today partici- 
pating in the trend toward more interest- 
ing writing. History and biography are 
becoming readable under the influences of 
such authors as James Truslow Adams, 
Marquis James, and Lytton Strachey. 
This work by Messrs. Harrington and 
Martin is doing the same for writings on 
writing. Although there are a number 
of volumes on the same subject, few others 
are so readable, for the authors have 
combined the soundness of the usual text- 
book analysis with the brilliant and clever 
prose exhibited by the bright young men 
who write Time. 

“The new Chekhovs and Sherwood 
Andersons of the younger generation,” 
the authors announce, “are not the con- 
cern of this book. They must write out 
of themselves, make their own form, find 
their own way.” 

“Pathways to Print” will catch the 
interest of almost all authors, for in its 
more than four hundred pages there are 
discussions of the writing of biography, 
autobiography, adventures, news, fea- 
tures, interviews, editorials, columns, re- 
views, criticisms, essays, contests, busi- 


ness articles, grist for house organs, 
juvenile material, and short stories, thus 
covering the main and logical fields for 
the new writer, which are those he is 
most likely to enter as a beginner. 

Such a practical guide book is indis- 
pensable to any writer, tyro or veteran, 
for it is rich with examples from leading 
creative works and with advice obtained 
freshly from such authors as Zona Gale, 
Agnes Reppelier, Albert Payson Terhune, 
Mary Austin, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Burns Mantle, Merle Thorpe, Henry 
Hazlitt, Worth Tuttle, Llewellyn Jones, 
and Sarah Comstock. 


Tue Junior Porerry Cure. By Robert 
Haven Schauffler. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1931. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


Poetry writers of every classification 
will find in this “first-aid kit for the 
young of all ages” an inexhaustible mine 
of inspiration. Consdered simply as an 
anthology, it should prove, along with 
the earlier adult volume, a handy book 
for the reference shelf of would-be versi- 
fiers. Mr. Schauffler, himself a poet of 
no mean distinction, has brought together 
some of the loveliest bits of English 
poetry. From Shakespeare’s day to Carl 
Sandburg and Nathalia Crane, all the 
daintiest and most rollicking moods of 
youth are recorded through choice selec- 
tions. And as a compendium of every 
known type of salable verse, “The Junior 
Poetry Cure” should have many uses for 
the student of changing forms or new 
technique. 

Perhaps the book’s greatest value for 
inexperienced writers will grow out of the 
very ingenious arrangement devised by 
the editor. Mr. Schauffler has grouped 
certain selections under such headings as 
“Bracers and Pick-Me-Ups” (poems of 
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humor), various types of “Sportsmanship 
Tonics” suited to fair play, team-work, 
graceful winning, and so on. There are 
also sections devoted to poems of energy, 
poems with a smile, poems of the goodness 
and heroic aspects of life. The amus- 
ingly apt titles, together with the assorted 
poems placed thereunder, ought to help 
poetry writers a great deal in sending 
manuscripts to trade and business mag- 
azines desiring special kinds of bright, 
timely verse of an inspirational quality. 
A careful study of the list of acknowledg- 
ments, too, will reward the young author 
by affording him an intimate survey of 
many active markets. “The Junior 
Poetry Cure” is indeed a volume to use 
and then to treasure. 

CERVANTES. 


By T. R. Ybarra. New 


York: Albert & Charies Boni, 1931. 
Reviewed by Tristan Marc 


From the slight data available on the 
life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, T. 
R. Ybarra has created an informal and 
unpretentious portrait of considerable 
charm. In a very brief foreword, the 
author definitely states that he is dealing 
with the man, Cervantes, and not with his 
great work; the result is a sympathetic 
and fast-moving introduction to the 
Spaniard who must always be considered 
one of the world’s elect. 

Without wishing to minimize Ybarra’s 
skill in this contribution to popular 
biography, one must admit, at the outset, 
that the facts of Cervantes’ adventurous 
life are so full of romantic flavor that 
even the most barren presentment of his 
career could not be devoid of interest. 
But Ybarra’s interpretation has definite 
merit of its own. He has used his mate- 
rial with discretion and restraint. If 
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Cervantes does not always appear in the 
full roundness of life, we must blame the 
paucity of facts, and not the author’s in- 
terpretation of them. In those interludes 
when history momentarily spot-lighted 
Cervantes, Ybarra has recreated him most 
vividly; and we must stop to admire the 
man, who, in spite of overwhelming dis- 
couragement, remained so gallant and 
hopeful and, above all, so human-—with 
the same warm humanity of that “ingen- 
ious hidalgo” of his own creation. 

Written in spirited, almost colloquial, 
style, this sprightly study successfully 
avoids ponderous attitudes and obvious 
psychological _ exploration. Ybarra’s 
method here is lenient, sympathetic, and 
casual; what.method could be better for 
dealing with the gentle creator of that 
genial knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha? 
If Ybarra seems, at times, to approach his 
subject with a tongue-in-the-cheek atti- 
tude, yet he never falls into condescension ; 
after all, we can smile at poor, brave 
Quixote himself and love him no less for 
our mirth. 

Deft and colorful impressions crowd 
the pages. The battle of Lepanto, 
piratical Algiers in the sixteenth century, 
the types that Cervantes encountered on 
the road during his dreary period as a 
tax-collector, as well as personages of 
more historical importance—such as Don 
Juan of Austria, Philip II of Spain, Lope 
de Vega—are presented to the reader with 
quick, brilliant strokes. 

Those who are looking for a biography 
of Cervantes, rich in dates and documents, 
or those who expect a profound and 
searching analysis of his life and work, 
will be disappointed; but as a_high- 
spirited interpretation of the life of a 
high-spirited man, Ybarra’s “Cervantes” 
has an undeniable and legitimate appeal. 


In order to give notice to more books of special interest to writers, 


preference hereafter will be given to 


“thumb-nail” reviews of less than 200 


words. Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 


typewritten, and contain full title, 
publication date. 


name of author and publisher, and 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“If you have been attempting to follow the 
many attempts to explain and reconcile literature 
and life which have appeared with the nineteen- 
thirties, Mr. Eastman’s book will provide new 
stimulation. It embodies shrewd observation, but 
does not formulate a program. Read also, in this 
connection, Henry Seidel Canby’s new and most 
important work, ‘Classic Americans’; Russell 
Blankenship’s ‘American Literature: and Expres- 
sion of the National Mind’; Joel E. Spingarn’s 
new and enlarged edition of ‘Creative Criticism 
and Other Essays,’ a book that has inspired much 
partisan enthusiasm and antagonistic comment, 
and Lewis Mumford’s survey of our social history 
in the late nineteenth century, “The Brown Dec- 
ades’.” Amonc THE New Books. By Harry 
Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for January. 


“In ‘Friends and Relations’ (by Elizabeth 
Bowen) the cleverness is in the situations, the 
narrative, the characterization; in ‘The Glories of 
Venus’ (by Susan Smith) it is in the conversation 
of the characters, their thoughts, and repartee. 

“*Why should I talk along and say nothing, 
the way she does?’ comments Louise on the woman 
met in the washroom on the train. 

“That it seems is the great crime. And to 
avoid it, Franklin talks in dashes, abbreviations, 
and expletives; Sara in epigrams; Louise in 
analogies; and references to Ravenel and Goya 
and Gertrude Stein and Ninon de l’Enclos are 
sprinkled generously through conversations. And, 
generally, they jeer at life. Clever? Yes. The 
sophisticated kind of talk thousands of bored 
guests long for as they sit about stupid dinner 
tables. But one can weary even of quail, we 
have heard, as a steady diet.” Sixteen Books. 
By Emily Newell Blair. Good Housekeeping for 
January. 


“American poets can be parochial, slangy, bar- 
barous, eccentric, more defiant than Whitman, if 
they have the power; they have touched greatness, 
and are touching it at this hour, by virtue of 
their fundamental loyalty to the English lan- 
guage.” Tue New Ace or American Poetry. 
By John Macy. Current History for January. 


“Well, what did all this amount to? Simply, 
that, lying back in my chair, I reflected on the 
very obvious fact that if an author wishes to sur- 
vive a year or two after his death he had better 
cultivate the spirit of kindliness in his work. 
I mean, of course, nothing sentimental. From 
Shakespeare to the creator of ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ 
nothing sentimental. What I mean perhaps rather 
is a courageous and, on the whole, humorous 


acceptance of life.” Aw Aurnor Berne Himsetr. 
By Hugh Walpole. The Golden Book for 
January. 


“If I had to name the foremost living novelist, 
male or female, in America, I should name Edith 
Wharton. During the twentieth century her 
compositions have maintained a high level of ex- 
cellence.” A Literary Mystery.—Why has the 
genius of Victorian women writers passed to 
American women novelists of today? By William 
Lyon Phelps. The Delineator for January. 


“I do not pretend to know the nebulous forces 
that crystallize into the realization of one’s ambi- 
tion, but I know I realized mine. And looking 
back, I regard my achievement not only with pro- 
found humility but with utter amazement. I had 
absolutely no background for writing. My grand- 
father was a tinner, as were my three uncles. 
My aunt was a milliner and my father a country 
town hotel-keeper.” I am Tuat Srrance Person 
Wuo Acuievep His Bornoop Amartion. By O. O. 
McIntyre. Hearst’s International Cosmopolitan 
for January. 


“Several years ago Delacorte considered start- 
ing a humorous magazine and was dissuaded by 
his associates. The matter was dropped until 
Norman Anthony, former editor of Life and 
Judge, chanced to discuss it with Delacorte. It 
then became clear that the publisher had very 
pronounced ideas regarding humorous magazines. 
. . » The final consideration which determined the 
nature of Ballyhoo was the fact that occasional 
burlesque issues of Life and Judge, issues which 
had made fun at the expense of The Saturday 
Evening Post or other journals, had broken all 
sales records.” Tue Anatomy or BattyHoo—A 
New Tyre or Macazine—Smouttry on Smart? By 
Henry F. Pringle. The Outlook and Independent 
for January 6th. 


“Nor can the biographer function without 
imagination. It is his business to become ac- 
quainted with his hero and the influences which 
formed his consciousness; to study his physical 
and mental peculiarities, his habits, his secret 
dreams and ambitions; to penetrate as far as 
possible into the recesses of his soul. To accom- 
plish this successfully, the biographer needs dis- 
cernment and sympathy, but he needs even more 
the gift to put himself in the place of the man 
about whom he is writing.”. Tue BiocrarHer and 
His Victims. By Claude M. Fuess. The Atlantic 
Monthly for January. 
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Notes from 


“At twenty-five he (Emerson) wrote: ‘I like to 
have a man’s knowledge comprehend more than 
one class of topics, one row of shelves. I like 
a man who likes to see a fine barn as well as a 
good tragedy.’ But as he nears sixty he is still 
lamenting the partiality of each mind he knows.” 
Emerson—by Henry Hazlitt. From “American 
Writers on American Literature.” Edited by 
John Macy. Horace Liveright, Inc. 


“It becomes apparent that the writer, like the 
lecturer, must make use of various devices to hold 
the interest. If one were to ask you off- 
hand what forms of writing you would use in an 
article you would probably mention description, 
exposition, and argument. But great editors tell 
us that fiction is the biggest drawing card in their 
magazines and so we must step over to the fiction 
writer's kit and borrow two of his tools, narra- 
tion and conversation.” From “The Magazine 
Article.” By Robert P. Crawford. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


“Let us consider a list of the books of poems 
which, during the past generation, have excited in 
England and the United States a large sale and 
marked popular interest. It would include Kip- 
ling’s ‘Barrack-Room Ballads,’ Masefield’s ‘Ever- 
lasting Mercy,’ Master’s ‘Spoon River Anthology,’ 
Robinson’s ‘Tristram,’ and Bridges’ ‘Testament of 
Beauty.”” Poetry. From “The Outlook for 
Literature.” By A. H. Thorndike. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“Gamaliel Bradford calls himself a psychog- 


rapher. Out of the perpetual flux of 
actions and circumstances that constitutes a man’s 
whole life, it (psychography) seeks to extract 
what is essential, what is permanent and so 
vitally characteristic. His portraits are highly 
analytical of the inner motives and characters of 
his subjects.” From “Living Authors—A Book 
of Biographies.” Edited by Dilly Tante. The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


“He (viz. Cervantes) doubtless thought of him- 
self as a failure; that the writing craft was not 
for him. The vision of ‘Don Quixote’ was not 
yet shimmering on the horizon of his mind. Bow- 
ing before Lope de Vega (whom, in his modesty, 
he doubtless deemed vastly his superior), Miguel 
de Cervantes turned his back—little knowing that 
he was destined to eclipse Lope utterly in every- 
thing except contemporary popularity and finan- 
cial earnings.” From “Cervantes.” By T. R. 
Ybarra. Albert & Charles Boni. 


New Books 


“‘Moby Dick’ purported to be a descriptive 
history of whaling—accurate, scientific, pictur- 
esque. It still is that, and must be cited in any 
book of reference, yet never did any book so 
transcend, while including, its purpose. Whales 
and whalers became texts for discourses on heaven 
and earth, and their adventures a new language 
of symbolism by means of which Melville cap- 
tured and made concrete his own tumultuous 
skepticism.” Hawthorne and Melville. From 
“Classic Americans from Irving to Whitman.” 
By Henry Seidel Canby. Harcourt Brace & 
Company. 


“That June, Burroughs has a brief Journal 
entry on Whitman: 


“ ‘Is there another poet so impartial as Whitman? 
He bestows himself alike upon all; no criticism, 
no selection, but boundless acceptance. It may 
appear at first, as so many claim, that the carnal, 
the flesh, and the appetites, are unduly exalted, 
but they are not; the spiritual, the aesthetic, is 
advancing just as far in its turn, and the integrity 
of the man is preserved.” From “Whitman and 
Burroughs——Comrades.” By Clara’ Barrus. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Yet the professional reviewer may take a leaf 
from their book. They (Ellis and Kropotkin) 
write for the most part in the third person, 
throwing the emphasis upon the work criticized, 
not upon their personal reactions. Yet behind 
this apparently impersonal tone, the personality 
of the writer is always felt. Their relation to 
the work criticized is something like that of a 
great theatrical producer to the script of the 
dramatist. He represents it faithfully, but adds 
something of himself and his own interpretation 
to the play as it came from the author’s hand.” 
From “The Craft of the Critic.” By S. Stephen- 
son Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


“*The true poem,’ says Emerson, ‘is the poet’s 
mind.’ Feeling, emotion, sincerity, nobility of 
thought, appealing beauty of language, these are 
the characteristics that make poetry. The words 
used may change from age to age; the style of 
expression may change as does the style of cloth- 
ing, but all such things are somewhat immaterial; 
the one thing that matters greatly is the power to 
bring the hearer or reader into a more apprecia- 
tive, more happy, or more noble relation with 
nature and with life.” From Introduction to 
“The Stream of English Poetry.” Edited by 
Frederick Houk Law. The Century Company. 
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